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FRENCH DECORATIVE ART AND 
SCULPTURE OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY 

I HIS is the first of three short articles on 
the loans in the Department of Decorative 
Arts, forming part of the Fiftieth An- 
niversary Exhibition. It will be followed 
in the August Bulletin by an article on 
the Gothic and Renaissance exhibits; and 




MADAME DE POMPADOUR 
BY JEAN-BAPTISTE PIGALLE 

in a later number, by one on the remain- 
ing material, including laces, metalwork, 
musical manuscripts, and Americana. 

The general character and purpose of 
the exhibition of French decorative art and 
sculpture, arranged in Gallery D 6, is 
admirably stated in the following quota- 
tion from the review by Royal Cortissoz, 
published in the New York Tribune of 
Sunday, May 9: 

"The paintings lent for this Anniversary 
Exhibition will of course enjoy an immense 
popularity, yet they are of no greater im- 
portance than the collection assembled 
for the vast special gallery in which the 



modern French pictures, the Courbets 
and other notable things have been shown. 
In this room there is displayed a veritable 
wilderness of the French decorative arts 
of the eighteenth century. It is a wilder- 
ness," but the objects are so arranged 
"that they fall into a harmony as gracious 
as it is brilliant. The many pieces of 
furniture are interspersed with sculptures 
by Houdon, Pigalle, Pajou and Clodion. 
Looking down the room from a table at 
one end is a heroic bust in bronze by 
Coysevox. And dominating the rich en- 
semble, of which it forms an indispensable 
part, is a set of ten Gobelins tapestries, 
tapestries of positively regal splendor, in 
which the spirit of old French luxury, inter- 
penetrated by taste, seems summed up. 
The fine thing about this room is that while 
it crowds so many works of art together, 
constituting a whole museum, it remains 
'all of a piece/ demonstrating the beauty 
of a coherent style. We can imagine this 
collection proving a mine of inspiration 
to the designers who will explore it this 
summer. But we value even more its 
probable influence upon taste in the large 
sense. Therein the Trustees of the Museum 
have best shown the wisdom which has 
governed their plans for this celebration. 
In everything they have done they have 
sought to give pleasure to the public. In 
this great French room they have provided 
also an ideal object lesson. There runs 
through it, in countless mutations of form 
and decoration, the feeling for measure and 
balance, for grace and elegance, for fitness 
and for charm, which made the eighteenth 
century French craftsman an unparalleled 
servitor of the art of living. How more 
pointedly could the Museum have marked 
its function as a source of ideas not only 
in the art of America but in our social life?" 
The ten great tapestries with scenes rep- 
resenting various months of the year are 
undoubtedly the dominant feature of the 
exhibition. With two others, now in the 
French Embassy at Petrograd, these 
tapestries form a set of twelve known as the 
Months of Lucas, so called because the 
original sixteenth-century designs are as- 
cribed to Lucas van Leyden. This set, 
however, was woven at the Gobelins, by 
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Michel Audran in 1725, for the son of 
Louis XIV, the Comte de Toulouse, whose 
cipher and arms appear in the typically 
eighteenth-century border. The tapestries 
were placed in the Palace of Fontainebleau, 
passing afterwards into the possession of 
Louis Philippe, and later into the collection 
of Lord Somers, from whom they were 
inherited by Lady Henry Somerset in 1883. 
Throughout their history the tapestries 
appear to have had excellent care, as the 
colors, even the most delicate shades, are 
remarkably fresh, so that their warm rich 
harmony of color has lost nothing in the 
passing of time. 

Two other eighteenth-century tapestries 
exhibited in Gallery D 6 were also woven 
at the Gobelins, and belong to a set of the 
Four Seasons and Four Elements, some- 
times called the Portieres of the Gods. 
These tapestries, lent by Harry Payne 
Whitney, represent Bacchus, typifying 
Autumn, and Juno, typifying Air. 

In the luxurious age which produced 
these splendid weaves, not only were walls 
embellished with tapestries but chairs and 
sofas as well. Of this furniture upholstered 
with tapestry there are numerous examples 
in the exhibition, from the large figured 
floral designs of the late Louis XIV and 
Regency chairs lent by Mrs. Albert Blum 
and by Lewis L. Clarke, to the pastorals 
and floral arabesques of the Louis XVI 
furniture lent, among others, by Mrs. W. 
P. Douglas, Mortimer L. Schiff, and Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Gray Griswold. Of the Louis 
XV period may be noted the set of twelve 
chairs and two sofas upholstered in Beau- 
vais tapestry with scenes from La Fon- 
taine's fables. This magnificent set was 
formerly in the collections of the Kings of 
Denmark and of J. Pierpont Morgan. A 
sofa and four chairs from another set with 
similar subjects are lent by Harry Payne 
Whitney. Two Louis XVI chairs covered 
with needlepoint of exquisite design arouse 
the covetousness of every feminine visitor 
to the exhibition. The owner, Mrs. Albert 
Blum, has also lent a beautiful sofa up- 
holstered in needlepoint of the Regency 
period. 

To describe in detail the numerous con- 
soles, commodes, little tables, and other 



pieces of furniture in the exhibition which 
demonstrate the taste and technical pro- 
ficiency of the French craftsman, is obvi- 
ously out of the question. But we may 
instance as typical of the Regency period, 
when the disciplined magnificence of Louis 
XIV was enlivened by the joyousness and 
fantasy which prelude the triumphant 
rocaille of Louis XV, the wrought iron con- 
sole lent by Mrs. Charles A. Wimpfheimer; 
a little table of unusual design, signed by 
Toro, a loan from Mr. and Mrs. F. Gray 
Griswold; and a richly carved armoire, one 
of the few pieces owned by the Museum 
which are shown with the loans. 

How successfully the cabinet makers of 
the Louis XV period combined structural 
fitness with fanciful invention is well shown 
in such pieces of furniture as the two mar- 
quetry commodes with ormolu mounts, 
lent by Harry Payne Whitney. A mar- 
quetry desk of subtle distinction of line, 
signed by Hache of Grenoble, proves that 
craftsmanship of the first quality was not 
confined to Paris alone. The desk is lent 
by the Misses Hewitt, who have also con- 
tributed to the exhibition a beautiful 
painted screen by Le Prince. A charming 
example of marquetry is the elbow-height 
cabinet, signed by Ellaume, lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Gray Griswold. Some of the 
most delightful pieces of this elaborate 
eighteenth-century furniture in marquetry 
and ormolu are the little tables, of which a 
notable group of six, lent by Mrs. W. P. 
Douglas, exemplifies in miniature the grace- 
ful design and skilled workmanship which 
prevailed in the reigns of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI. With these must be men- 
tioned two exquisite little tables, in the 
Louis XVI style, ornamented with Sevres 
plaques, a loan from Mortimer L. Schiff. 

Continuing with the Louis XVI furniture, 
we may select the following pieces for notice: 
two superbly ornamented commodes, one 
signed by Petit, the other by Foullet, lent 
by Mr. and Mrs. George J. Gould; a console 
table and a commode, fine examples of 
marquetry, lent by Mrs. W. P. Douglas; 
two attractive console tables of carved 
wood, painted and gilded, lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Gray Griswold; a marquetry bon- 
heur-de-jour, lent by Jules S. Bache; and 
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a splendid example of ormolu decoration, a 
commode, lent anonymously, which also 
serves as a desk when the top drawer, with 
a hinged front, is pulled out. 

Metalwork is represented in the exhibi- 
tion by a number of fine pieces, notably 
the pair of silver candelabra of the Louis 
XV period lent by Mrs. George T. Bliss. 
French silver of the eighteenth century 
has been so largely destroyed that these 
candelabra have the interest of extreme 
rarity in addition to their exceptional 
artistic merit. It is characteristic of the 
eighteenth century that so great a sculptor 
as Falconet should not feel it beneath his 
dignity to model figures for a clock, and 
how fortunate was the result may be seen 
in the clock by Falconet and Lepaute, 
given to Madame de Pompadour by Louis 
XV. This clock as well as another, also 
in ormolu and of remarkable quality, is 
lent by Mr. and Mrs. F. Gray Griswold. 
From the same lenders are two old Imari 
vases with elaborate gilt-bronze mounts 
by Gcuthiere, standing on pedestals of 
carved and gilded wood in the Louis XVI 
style. An unusual exhibit is the model for 
a clock in carved and gilt wood, lent by the 
Misses Hewitt. A few pieces of ceramics 
have been included in the exhibition. 
Especially worthy of note is the Sevres 
ecuelle with bleu-du-roi ground, period of 
Louis XVI, lent by Mortimer L. Schiff. 

Unhappily, the examples of French 
sculpture of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in the permanent collection of the 
Museum are few in number, although, on 
the whole, excellent in quality. The cur- 
rent exhibition, however, offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for the study and 
enjoyment of the work of several great 
sculptors who are scantily, if at all, repre- 
sented in our collections. 

By Coysevox is the vigorous portrait 
bust in bronze of Le Grand Dauphin, lent 
by George and Florence Blumenthal. Less 
emotional than Puget, more original than 
Girardon, Coysevcx is second to none 
among the sculptors who flourished in the 
grand siecle of Louis XIV. It is interesting 
to compare this bust, with its tumultuous 
drapery and dramatic animation, with 
Bernini's monumental Louis XIV (ex- 



hibited in J 1 1), a bronze bust lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. George J. Gould. Another 
great personage is represented in the mar- 
ble bust by Jean Louis Lemoyne, from the 
same collection as the Bernini, portraying 
the Due de Richelieu. By Jean-Baptiste 
Lemoyne is the marble bust, lent by Jules 
S. Bache, of Mile. Genevieve Francoise 
Randon de Malbossiere. The charm and 
elegance characteristic of the eighteenth 
century have now succeeded the grand- 
iloquence of the art of Louis XIV. Of 
Lemoyne's many pupils, two of the most 
distinguished, Pigalle and Pajou, are 
admirably represented in the exhibition. 
By the brilliant sculptor Pigalle are a mar- 
ble version, lent by Mrs. William Salomon, 
of the celebrated Mercury Tying his 
Sandal, of which the original terracotta 
model is in the Altman Collection, and a 
spirited bust, lent by Jules S. Bache, of 
Madame de Pompadour, carved from 
French marble between 1749 and 1751. 
A masterly example of the work of Pajou 
is the marble bust of Madame de Wailly, 
the wife of the King's architect, lent by 
Mrs. William Salomon. From the same 
lender are two pleasing little groups in 
marble, also by Pajou, representing satyrs 
and their children. In this lighter phase 
of sculpture, which won a wide pop- 
ularity in an age of little things ex- 
quisitely done, are the terracotta Satyr 
and Nymph by Clodion and the Nymph 
and Playing Children by Marin, both lent 
by Mortimer L. Schiff. By Claude Des- 
batisse, a little known but capable sculptor 
who died in 1761, is a marble figure of a 
Nymph, lent by Jules S. Bache. 

The outstanding sculptor of the eigh- 
teenth century is unquestionably Jean- 
Antoine Houdon, who advanced consider- 
ably over his predecessors in the quality of 
naturalism, still retaining the sense of 
beautiful form which gives charm to all the 
productions of the eighteenth century. 
Lent by Jules S. Bache is the extremely 
fine original plaster bust of the actress, 
Madame Augustin of the Theatre Francais. 
The marble bust of Louis XVI, restored by 
Souillard in 181 7, has an appropriate place 
in an exhibition which owes so much of its 
interest to the artistic productions of his 
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reign. The bust is lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
George J. Gould. Among Houdon's ideal 
figures, the statue of Winter or The Shiver- 
ing Girl is counted one of the artist's mas- 
terpieces. The marble of this sculpture is 
in the Museum at Montpellier. The beau- 
tiful bronze of La Frileuse in our exhibition 
is lent by Henry P. Davison. 

J. B. 

A MEMORIAL TO WILLIAM 
LORING ANDREWS 

1 O commemorate the thirty-eight years 
of service to the Museum, as Trustee and 
Honorary Librarian, by the late William 
Loring Andrews, an exhibition of works 
written or published by him has been 
placed in the Library of the Museum. 

In order to secure the exhibits, certain of 
his old friends were communicated with 
and a hearty response was made. The 
donors thus far have been Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward D. Adams, James F. Drake, Tracy 
Dows, R. T. Haines Halsey, and Howard 
Mansfield; the lenders, Walter Gilliss and 
Robert Hartshorne. Appended hereto is a 
list of books owned by the Museum, and 
also a list of books still desired. It is 
hoped that the volumes needed may be pre- 
sented in order that a complete collection 
of his works may be kept together as a 
permanent memorial to one who labored so 
faithfully for the Museum and its Library. 

Books written by William Loring An- 
drews, the property of the Museum: 

Roger Payne and his art. 
N. Y. 1892. 125 copies printed on Holland 
paper. 
The Bradford map ... to accompany 
a facsimile of an actual survey made by 
James Lyne and printed by Wm. Bradford 
in 1 73 1. 
N. Y. 1893. 142 copies printed. 

A SHORT HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ART OF 
BOOKBINDING. . . . 

N. Y. 1895 
Sextodecimos et infra. 

N. Y, 1894. 140 copies on English hand- made 

plate paper. 
An essay on the portraiture of the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary War, being an ac- 
count of a number of the engraved portraits 
connected therewith remarkable for their 
rarity or otherwise interesting. . . . 

N. Y. 1896. 185 copies on hand-made paper. 



New Amsterdam, New Orange. New York. A 
chronologically arranged account of engraved 
views of the city from the first picture pub. in 
MDCLI until the year MDCCC. 

N. Y. 1897. 100 copies printed. 
Fragments of American history ill. by works 
of our own engravers who flourished in the 
XVIII century 

N. Y. 1898. 80 copies printed on American 

hand-made paper 

A TFIO OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH EN- 
GRAVERS IN MINIATURE, FlCQUET, SAVART, 

Grateloup 
N. Y. 1898. 161 copies on imperial Japan 
paper, no longer exported. 
James Lyne's survey, or as it is more commonly 
called, the Bradford map . . . appen- 
dix to the Bradford map, pub. in 1893. 
N. Y. 1900. 35 ccpies printed on imperial 
Japan paper. Another copy — 170 copies 
printed on Holland paper. 
Gossip about book collecting. . . . 
N. Y. 1900. 125 copies on Holland paper. 
Another copy — 32 copies on imperial Japan 
paper, 
Paul Revere and his engraving. 
N. Y. 1 90 1. 135 copies printed on French 
hand-made paper. 
Jean Grolier De Servier, Viscount 
D'Aguisy. Some account of his life and 
of his famous library. 
N. Y. 1902, 150 copies printed. 
An English XIX century sportsman, biblio- 
phile; AND BINDER OF ANGLING BOOKS. 

N. Y. 1906. 125 copies printed on Van 
Gelder paper. 
The Treatyse of fysshynge with an angle, 
from the book of St. Albans with an intro- 
ductory essay by Wm. Loring Andrews. 
N. Y. 1903. 1 50 copies printed on hand-made 
paper at the Gilliss press, from type cast spe- 
cially for this book, patterned after the 
tiaditional old English character first used by 
Wynkyn de Worde. 
The heavenly Jerusalem, a medieval song 
of the joys of the church triumphant. 
N. Y. 1908. 120 copies printed on Arches 
hand-made paper, 27 copies on imperial Japan 
paper, 5 copies on special French Japan paper. 

BlBLIOPEGY IN THE UNITED STATES AND KIN- 
DRED SUBJECTS. 

N. Y. 1902. 
Jacob Steendam, Noch vaster; A memoir of 
the first poet in New Netherland, with 
translations of his poems descriptive of the 
colony. 
N. Y. 1908. 115 copies printed. 

Books published by William Loring 
Andrews, the property of the Museum: 

Eulogy on Thomas Crawford, by Thomas 
Hicks. 
N. Y. 1865. 4to size, 25 copies; 8vo size, 
800 copies. 
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